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Abstract 



For the adolescent, choosing subjects at the end of compulsory schooling for entry into the senior 
years of secondary school is a decision of critical importance since the choices made have 
consequences far beyond the immediate in terms of later career paths. This paper reports data from 
a study which examines subject choice in New South Wales (Australian) schools. It asks about the 
information sources used by 16 year old (grade 10) students as they decide whether to continue 
postcompulsory schooling and make their subject selection. Results indicate a considerable lack of 
knowledge on the part of adolescents about options available to them. This study has provided little 
evidence that most adolescents treat subject choice as a deliberate planned exercise in which 
information about alternative courses of action should be sought. It is argued that without a sufficient 
information base there cannot be optimal decision making. 
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Introduction 

This paper reports data from a study which examines subject choice for 16 year oids 
(year 10 students) in New South Waies (Austraiia) schoois. For the adoiescent, choosing 
subjects at the end of compuisory schooiing for entry into the senior years of secondary schooi 
is a decision of criticai importance. The choices made have consequences far beyond the 
immediate in terms of iater career paths. 

it has been argued previousiy that the “primary determinant of curricuium choice is what 
is avaiiabie to choose from’\Lee, 1993. p.143). Whiie schoois in NSW vary iittie in the subjects 
they offer up to the end of compuisory schooiing (year 1 0) there are wide variations in the range 
of subjects avaiiabie for the finai two years of secondary schooi. At the end of Year 12 
students sit for a pubiic examination (the Higher Schooi Certificate - HSC) which acts as both an 
accreditation and as an entrance requirement for tertiary study, in theory, there are few 
restrictions on choice, apart from the requirement to compiete Engiish. Students choose a 
seiection of subjects (they usuaiiy compiete 1 1 units - most subjects are 2 units each) from the 
range avaiiabie. in 1995 there were 81 subjects for examination at the NSW HSC, inciuding 
vocationai courses such as Accounting, Eiectronics and Hospitaiity. in addition, some schoois 
inciude in their curricuium an extensive range of schooi designed subjects, increasingiy, with 
high retention rates (now 70% in NSW), schoois have broadened the range of options open to 
the adoiescent who chooses to continue at schooi. Nevertheiess, in practice students are 
restricted by the choice avaiiabie at their current schooi since no schooi, with the possibie 
exception of the iarge senior high schoois, have either the staff or resources to mount aii the 
possibie subject offerings. 

Such differences across schoois once meant that students were presented with unequai 
options, since students were unabie to change schoois. This is no ionger the case since in 
1989 a de-zoning poiicy was introduced, in effect, this meant that chiidren were no ionger 
required to attend the iocai schooi whose zone they resided in but, if pieces were avaiiabie, 
couid attend any other comprehensive schooi. Students couid, in theory, choose to move to a 
schooi which offers the pattern of subjects they wish to compiete. 

These changes impact on the decision making processes, in terms of rationai decision 
making, students need to have the information that makes informed choices possibie. Aii 
schoois provide students with information about their own offerings, but a given schooi is 
uniikeiy to activeiy promote the range of options avaiiabie at a nearby schooi for fear of iosing 
enroiments. it is reasonabiy easy, nonetheiess, for students to obtain further information (eg 
about tertiary entrance or job requirements or offerings a other schoois) from a variety of 
sources, both formai and informai. if the process of subject choice is a deiiberate, pianned 
exercise on the part of adoiescents it wouid be expected that adoiescents wouid engage in this 
information seeking exercise of options, facts and effects of their choices. Moreover, it wouid be 



expected that students would seek information from sources perceived as providing valuable 
information 

Method 

Sample 

The sample comprised year 10 students from 10 NSW coeducational government 
schools, eight of which were in the outer-metropolitan regions of Sydney, Australia (a city of 
approximately 4 million people) and two in a country region of NSW. Schools were chosen to 
illustrate the range of vocational and academic offerings available to senior students. For all 
schools chosen, there was at least one other government school in the vicinity which offered a 
different range of subjects, and for six of the schools, including the country schools, there was a 
government senior high school nearby. 

Schools were deliberately selected so that they varied little in terms of standard socio- 
economic indicators such as occupation and education level of parents, in order that the effects 
of subject choices could be more clearly examined. In general, the sample came from middle to 
low socio-economic areas with 14% (n = 157) of the students bom outside Australia. Most 
students (77%) were from two parent families, and 65% of the mothers were employed. 
Approximately 5% of the parents were reported as being unemployed. 

No attempt was made to standardise the information provided by schools to their pupils 
about subject choices for year 11. Each school, however, provided students with a 
comprehensive booklet which outlined the choices available and gave brief subject descriptions 
along with requirements for the awarding of the HSC at the end of year 12. 

In all, 1048 students (528 males) who reported they were continuing to year 1 1 studies 
completed the questionnaire on subject choice, while a further 158 students who indicated that 
they were leaving school at the end of year 10 filled out a shorter questionnaire on career 
choice (these latter results are not reported here). This constituted the entire year 10 cohort in 
the 10 schools, except for a small number (about 1%) of non serious responses. School size 
varied: the number of useable questionnaires on subject choice within each school varied from 
72 to 155. 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire covered a range of questions on current subjects, reasons for 
returning to year 11 and the subjects they intended to choose. This paper focuses on the 
questions to do with sources of information. Students were asked: (1) whether or not their 
preferred choice was available at their current school and if not, whether or not they were going 
to move schools to gain their choice; (2) how they obtained information about subjects; (3) 
whether the information provided by the school was helpful and adequate; and (4) whether or 
not they knew anything about the offerings at nearby schools. A four point response scale was 
used. They were also given list of possible sources of information about subject choice 
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(parents, older siblings, other relatives, friends, career advisers, students in older years, 
teachers/school, other sources). For each information source nominated, students were asked 
to assess the usefulness of information. 

Procedure 

Once the appropriate permissions (from the NSW Department of School Education, school 
principals and year 10 pupils) were obtained, arrangements were made for the administration of 
the questionnaire. In all but one school, the decision by the school executive was to distribute 
the questionnaire some days after students had submitted their subject choices for the following 
year. In the remaining school, the questionnaire was completed before students made their 
choices. 

The questionnaires were completed by all year 10 students during class time, under the 
supervision of their usual teachers. A research assistant was available to answer any queries. 
On average, the questionnaire took approximately 40 minutes to complete. 

Results 

The first questions of interest were whether or not students were familiar with the range 
of offerings at their own school, and intending moving for their senior years. In total, 314 
students (31% of responses) stated that their current school did not offer the particular choice of 
subjects they wanted. A further 19.6% did not know whether or not their choice was available. 
Approximately 10% of the entire sample intended changing schools for the senior years, and 
although a disproportionate number of these students said that their current school did not offer 
their preferred choice of subjects, subject choice was by no means the only reason for moving. 
Indeed, only 32% of those intending to move gave subject choice as the reason . 

In terms of information about subjects, 70% of students reported that they were given the 
relevant information by their school - a surprisingly low figure, since all schools surveyed had 
distributed extensive information booklets to their students. Almost half the students sought 
information about subject choices from additional sources. Despite this, the information 
provided by the school was generally regarded as helpful and adequate, although 15% of the 
sample did suggest that the school needed to provide more detail. 

Students were then asked to rate on a 4 point scale what they knew about year 1 1 
subjects at nearby schools (1 = nothing, 2 = a little, 3 = something, 4 = a lot). The mean rating 
of level of knowledge was 1.86 with approximately half of the students (48.3%) claiming that 
they knew nothing about offerings at nearby schools, and a further 26.7% saying they knew a 
little. This ignorance is not surprising, given that schools did not actively encourage their 
students to leave, by providing information about offerings elsewhere. When students were 
classified according to their proximity to a senior high school, there were some significant 
differences as a fuction of proximity with students from schools close to a senior high school 
reporting more knowledge. In both groups, however, the overall level of infomiation was low. 
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Table 1 . Knowledge of offerings at other schools by proximity to a senior high school. 





None 

% 


uttie 

% 


Some 

% 


^ lot 
% 


Total 

% 


Close to Senior High 


41 


"26 


20 


13 


100 


Distant from Senior High 


57 


27 


10 


6 






The numbers in the table are row percentages 



Students were also asked from whom they obtained their information about subject 
choices. They were presented with a list and checked those they consulted as well as rating 
each source for the usefulness of the information provided. Table 1 gives the mean usefulness 
rating for each of the possible sources, along with the percentage of the sample which 
nominated each source. The majority of students (70%) reported that they received information 



Table 2. Sources of information and their perceived usefulness 



Source of information 


Frequency (and 
%) using source 


Mean (and SD) 
usefulness^ 


Parents 


712 (70%) 


" 2.85 (. 88 ) 


Older siblings 


429 (42%) 


' 2.83 (. 95 ) 


Other relatives 


275 (27%) 


2.37 (.96) 


f-riends 


657 (65%) 


2.67 (.82) 


Students in other years 


471 (46%) 


2.76 (.94) 


Career adviser 


649 (64%) 


3.15 (.96) 


1 each er/ Year adviser 


71 1 (70%) 


3.11 (. 91 ) 


IJther source 


154(15%) 


^.58 (. 78 ) 



* Mean usefulness ranges from 1 = not at all useful to 4 = very useful 



from parents and/or teachers, with career advisers (64%) and friends (65%) also being 
consulted by a high proportion of the sample. The sources students were most likely to consult, 
however, were not necessarily seen as providing the most useful information. The small 
percentage of students (15%) who sought other information sources (usually, potential 
employers, work experience contacts, or schools other than the one at which they were 
currently enrolled) gave this information source a very high rating (3.58 on a 4 point scale). 
Teachers and career advisers were also rated highly (mean ratings above 3), while friends and 
parents (2.85) were rated as providing less useful information than school authorities. Relatives 
other than parents or older siblings were rated as providing the least useful information overall 
(2.37). 
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Although students could consult as few or as many Information sources as they wished, 
most reported using multiple sources, with the mean number of sources being 3.9. Some 
patterns of information use were apparent from the data. Almost half the students (n = 488) 
consulted both the career advisers and other teachers, and rated the usefulness of the 
information provided in a consistent fashion {r=A3, p < 0.01). In contrast, although a similar 
number of students (477) used information from both parents and career advisers, there was no 
consistency in the usefulness ratings for the two sources (r=. 02). Another large group (n = 
382) reported using both other students and friends as information sources, again consistently (r 
= .44, p < 0.01). Clearly, these groups overlap in that a number of students consulted three or 
four of these popular sources (career adviser, teacher, parents, and friends) but it is noteworthy 
that the information gained was not regarded in an identical manner. 

Discussion 

A disturbing picture of lack of knowledge about subject choices emerged: approximately 
20% of the sample were unable to say whether or not their chosen subjects were available at 
their current school while 30% of the sample reported receiving no subject information from their 
school. The implications of such ignorance are clear. Adolescents are unlikely to make optimal 
choices in terms of future vocations if their base knowledge is so lacking. It is not a matter of 
availability of information. Despite the claims of some students, all schools surveyed had 
distributed comprehensive booklets outlining possible options for years 11 and 12 and ensured 
that all students received the information.. We can be relatively certain that the information in a 
basic form had been given to all students. For additional assistance, schools had organised 
information evenings for parents and students. The problem clearly is a matter of accessing 
that information and recognising the information as sufficiently important to attend to. Schools 
have some way to go in their efforts to help students use the information that is already 
available to them. 

It may be argued that with few exceptions (e.g. engineering), subject choice has minimal 
relevance to future careers, in that overall levels of attainment are of greater significance. This 
may be the case, but the choice of subjects certainly impacts on the possible levels of 
attainment and few students appear to seek advice that will give them the greatest 
opportunities. 

It is not surprising, given this lack of knowledge about offerings at the school of current 
enrolment, that three quarters of the sample knew nothing or very little about offerings at 
neighbouring schools. There is some indication that students near Senior High schools know 
more about offerings at that school, but this increased knowledge about offerings is not 
necessarily a reflection of a deliberate search for subject choice information by the adolescents. 
Students are attracted to such schools for a variety of reasons, many of them related to the 
perceived social environment and may receive subject information in an incidental manner. In 
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this regard, there may be gender differences in the information obtained, given the various 
friendship patterns in adolescence (see Warton & Cooney, in press, for a discussion of this). 

One pleasing aspect of the study is the evidence that students distinguish between 
friends, parents, and teachers or career advisers in terms of usefulness of information. This is 
consistent with previous findings (e.g. Wilks, 1986; Wilks & Orth, 1991) that suggest 
adolescents rate parental guidance for both educational and vocational decisions as more 
important than guidance from friends. Adolescents do not necessarily consult parents and 
teachers more frequently on subject choice than their friends but it appears that their advice is 
recognised as more useful and, presumably, is more often followed. 

In conclusion, these findings suggest that the policy decision to increase the range of 
options for students by allowing them to change schools is having limited impact: few students 
seek information about alternatives and fewer still make the decision to change schools based 
on subject choice alone. This study has provided little evidence that most adolescents treat 
subject choice as a deliberate planned exercise in which information about alternative courses 
of action is systematically sought. Unless options and facts are known there can be little 
effective decision making, regardless of who influences that decision. Given that most students 
say they consult teachers and/or career advisers perhaps one important emphasis that needs to 
be made by these professionals is to explicitly encourage students to broaden their horizons, 
and seek information about subjects offered elsewhere. Subject choice is too important a 
decision to be left to the less than perfect planning and reasoning of the average 16-year-old. 
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